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LITTLE more than a year ago, a tall, slender, erect 

and white-haired man stepped from a carriage at 
the front door of the New Mexico penitentiary, 
and in the company of a U. S. deputy marshal 
walked rapidly up the steps and into the super- 
intendent’s office. Thirty minutes later, with 
shorn head and shaven face, his keen blue eye 
nervously taking in every detail of his new sur- 
roundings, clad in the ignominious garb of a felon, he passed through 
the steel-barred portal of the cell-house. The heavy doors clanged 
behind him as his step echoed on the stone floor; the curtain was rung 
down on the last act of a criminal drama extending over a quarter of a 
century, and James Addison Reavis had become convict 964. 

This was no common criminal. The law has seldom encountered so 
formidable a foe. Brainy, persistent and of tireless patience, he dealt 
in fraud not on the ordinary plan but by millions; and it is well within 
the record to call him the prince of claimants—and of swindlers. Even 
great forgeries are usually limited to the uttering of a few checks or 
the fabrication of a will or deed. But the gigantic plan of this Napol- 
eonic gentleman involved not only the acquirement of title in twelve 
and a half million acres by forgery ; he also invented the property, the 
royal cédulas, the wills, the probate proceedings, and a long line of 
noble ancestry. He brought into existence a grantee and descendants iz 
for three generations ; carried them with all a novelist’s skill through 
the vicissitudes of life across the changes of a century and a half; and 
came near securing the solemn confirmation, by government, of a princi- 
pality that never existed to the alleged heirs of persons who never lived. 

In all the annals of crime there is no parallel. This monstrous edifice 
of forgery, perjury and subornation was the work of one man. No 
plan was ever more ingeniously devised; none ever carried out with 
greater patience, industry, skill and effrontery. 
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Reavis did not deal in small things. 
His dreams were of millions; and his 
invention and his unscrupulousness 
were in proportion. He seems to have 
been spurred, rather than daunted, by 
the knowledge that, if his claim suc- 
ceeded, thousands of settlers would be 
despoiled of their homes ; that innumer- 
able land-titles would be clouded for 
years; that the development of a Terri- 
tory would be retarded for a generation ; 
and that the government would be rob- 
bed of an empire. 

It was his life work. Crude in the 
beginning, his conception grew not only 
greater but more perfect with time and 
circumstance. Rebuffs but whetted his 
appetite. His keen mind learned from 
every well-founded criticism, and turned 
it to the advantage of his plan. No labor 
was too great for this remarkable man, 
no detail too insignificant. He enlisted attorneys of national reputa- 
tion; famous financiers lent him the sinews of war; the archives of 
Spain and Mexico were polluted to authenticate his claim, and the 
records of the Church were perverted to give it respectability. 

Profound in his knowledge of men as in his invention of means ; 
baiting his hook with the lure of easy wealth, and catching fish no one 
would have expected; fattening upon his enormous expectations ; 
flaunting in the face of the aristoctacy of Mexico and Madrid—and 
with as many and as distinguished, and perhaps more willing, victims 
in this country — the arch-plotter carried it off with a consistently high 
hand for years. 

And then —the end! The wonderful fabrication of his most rare in- 
genuity went down before the forceful simplicity of truth. All the 
forgeries, all the convenient witnesses, all the startling skill of the 
prime conspirator, could not save him ; and from half-regal splendor 
he came swiftly and inevitably to the stripes and cell of a convict. 

Born in Henry county, Missouri, Reavis served for a time in the Con- 





“THE IST BARON AT 70 YEARS.”’ 
One of the manufactured ancestors 
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LA BARONIA nt ARIZONAC ‘oR "PERALTA GRANT" 
SITUATED IN THE TBRARITORIES oP ARIZONA ano NEW MEXICO 


THE MODEST EXTENT OF REAVIS’S CLAIM. 


12,500,000 acres in New Mexico and Arizona: more land than New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts put together. 
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federate army, entering at the age of eighteen. Subsequently he was 
about a year in Brazil. He returned to the United States about 1865, 
and became the conductor of a street-car in the city of St. Louis. 
Afterward he was a merchant’s clerk, and traveling salesman for a 
number of commercial houses. Having saved his earnings he invested 
them in real estate, and finally abandoning his employment gave ali his 
attention to dealing in realty. 

While thus engaged he made the acquaintance of George M. Willing, 
jr., who claimed to own an immense property in Arizona. Willing in- 





JAMES ADDISON REAVIS. Copyright 18¥0 by L. of 8. Pub. Co 


In the penitentiary at Santa Fé. 


[Made especially for this magazine. The first photograph of the famous claim- 
ant ever published 


troduced him to one W. W. Gitt, who had been connected with some 
very questionable transactions growing out of claims based upon old 
Spanish grants in the city of St. Louis. Making some arrangement 
with Willing, who had presented for his inspection some Spanish doc- 
uments, Reavis agreed to assist in investigating and perfecting the title 
under which Willing claimed. The first document presented for 
Reavis’s inspection purported to be a grant, made in the year 1748, by 
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the king of Spain to 
Don Miguel de Peralta 
de la Cérdoba, for a 
tract of land embracing 
three hundred square 
Spanish leagues, or a 
little more than 1,300,- 
000 acres. This was the 
beginning of the no- 
torious Peralta grant, 
which, in the course of 
a few years, under the 
benignant influence of 
the climate of Arizona 
and the skill of the 
great necromancer Rea- 
vis, grew to the masto- 
donic proportions of 
nearly 12,500,000 acres. 
The second document 
was adeed made in 1864, 
by Miguel Peralta of 
San Diego county, Cali- 
fornia, to Willing, by 
which the latter became 
sole owner of the prop- 
erty. 
Willing and Reavis ‘“THE FIRST BARON AT I0O YEARS.”’ 

finally decided to go to 

Arizona to mente =" the title and take steps to have it recognized by 
the United States. Wii- 
ling went direct to 
Prescott, in 1875 or 
1876, and there died the 
night after his arrival, 
under circumstances 
that gave rise to the 
suspicion that he had 
been poisoned. Reavis 
went by way of San 
Francisco, to get pos- 
session ofa deed which 
Willing had executed 
in blank years before to - 
get himself out of 
trouble; and arrived at 
Prescott after Willing’s 
death, where he repre- 
sented himself to be a 
correspondent for the 
Examiner. He obtain- 
ed from a gentleman 
who had taken charge 
of Willing’s effects, a 
gunny-sack containing 
various articles belong- 
ing to the deceased, 
among which were the 
grant and deed above 
mentioned. He claims 





‘(~HE THIRD BARONESS OF ARIZONA,”’ 
“ Da. Sofia Loreto Micaela de Peraltareavis, née Masé y Silva 
de Peralta de la Cérdoba."’ Alias, Reavis’s half- 
breed wife. 








Measerd-Coltier Bag Co REAVIS’S TWIN SONS. 


Photo. by Curran, Santa Fe 


These beautiful little boys were a feature of the trial of Reavis, and made great sympathy for his claim 


that it was his intention to return 
these to Mrs. Willing. 

Armed with these weapons, Reavis 
continued to work upon the case 
until 1883, when he filed with the 
United States Surveyor General for 
Arizona a petition, asking the ap- 





MRS. REAVIS AND THE ‘“‘ BARONY.”’ 


The arch conspirator even “found” an old map of the 
‘ta grant carved on a rock near the center of this mys 
as domain ; and had it and the ‘ Third Baroness "’ ph« 
tographed in conjc nection.) 











ANOTHER CUSTOM-MADE ANCESTOR. 


Da Sofia Laura Micacla, at 25 (Died aged 30, giving 
birth to twins, the “‘ Third Baroness’ and her brother) 


The manafactured mother of Mrs. Reavis 


proval of the Peralta grant under 
the Act of Congress of July 22, 
1854; presenting in support of his 
claim the original grant, and cer- 
tain mesne conveyances showing 
him to be the owner by purchase. 
The details of this feature of the 
case are not pertinent to this arti- 
cal. It is enough to remark that 
unfavorable report was finally 
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made upon the claim by Surveyor General Royal A. Johnson, to whom 
much credit is due for having investigated the alleged grant under 
many disadvantages, and in the face of strong opposition in high official 
quarters. Mr. Johnson in his report branded the grant and mesne con- 
veyances as forgeries. This report was not made until 1889, and from 
1883 up to that time Reavis had not been idle. He had raised himself 
from comparative poverty to opulence. The public announcement of 
his claim had caused great consternation among the people of Arizona. 
Thousands of settlers upon the public domain, who had initiated titles 
under the homestead, preémption and mining laws, found themselves 
suddenly confronted with this stupendous claim. They realized that if 
his title to the grant was valid the government could not give them 
titles to their homes and properties. It was evident that if Reavis’s 
pretentions could be 
sustained by proof, 
the land had belonged 
to him and his prede- 
cessors in interest 
from the middle of 
the last century. 
Many hastened to 
make terms with him 
and purchased quit- 
claim deeds. From 
these unfortunates he 
reaped a rich harvest. 
Not satisfied with this 
easy method of rob- 
bery, he formed three 
corporations, each 
called the Casa Grande 
Land and Improve- 
ment Company, and 
organized respective- 
ly under the laws of 
New Jetsey, Wyoming 
and Arizona. From 
these three companies 
he realized $65,000 
The Southern Pacific 
tailway paid him $50,- 
000 for right of way 
through his alleged 
grant. The _ Silver 
King mining com- 
“DA. JUANA LAURA YBARRA, pany gave him $25,- 
Second Baroness, at 20 years.” 000 for a release of 
his claim on their 
mines. From various sources he received sums from a few hundred 
dollars to several items of as much as $15,000. The total amount of his 
extortions probably will never be known. Persons familiar with his 
business and capable of forming correct judgment as to his operations 
estimate that he accumulated not less than $300,000 from his various 
enterprises in connection with the grant. He enlisted the moral and 
financial aid of gentlemen of national reputation.* He lived for 
*Mr. Tipton “names no names,” but it is notorious that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry M. Porter (of the 
American Bank Note Co ), Fd. Stckes of Jim Fiske and Josie Mansfield fame), Andrew Squire (of Cleveland, O ) 
Jehn W. Mackey (the San Francisco millionaire), Chas Crocker (of the Southern Pacific Railway), and many 
other equally “ big fish ‘ were buncoed by Reavis into believing in bis claim, and into putting up large sums of 
money to help him carry it thhough. It is also generally believed that Roscoe Conklin was equally imposed upon 
by the arch-conspirator. Reavis's trenslations were made by Rufus C. Hopkins of San Francisco, who passes as 
en expert, but who was egregiously misied by Reavis's Spanish—which such higher experts as Mr. Tipton and 
Mr. Mallet-Prevost detected at once and proved to be not oply fraudulent tut impossible. If the time shall come 


when an inside history of the ramifications of this remarkable story can be told—the details of the unintentional! 
as well as the wilful abettors of the fraud—it will make quite es interesting reading as the main plot.—Ep 
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ONE OF THE FORGER’S FOOTPRINTS. 
It is all agenuine origina! 
at the bottom. Reavis stoie it from some proper document and 


A page from the book alleged to contain the probate of the wil! of the First Baron of Arizona 


except the page-number at the top and the catch-word “| 
fitted it into his wonderful fabric of fraud 
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several years in regal style at one of the best hotels in New York city. 
He traveled with a retinue of servants, drove the most elegant equi- 
pages, and spent his money with a lavish hand. He had visited the city 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1881; he went again in 1883. In 1886 he 
went to Spain on business connected with his grant, and remained 
there a year; the expenses of his trip, to the amount of $500 per month, 
being paid by a well known California millionaire. While in Spain, 
Reavis went before the Chargé d’ Affaires of the American legation at 
Madrid, and made formal, public declaration of the fact that a woman, 
who up to that time had accompanied him on the trip as his ward, was 
in fact his wife, by virtue of a contract of marriage entered into with 
her in 1882. Upon his return to the United States, having tailed up to 
that time to induce Surveyor General Johnson to make a favorable re- 
port upon his claim, he changed his plan of operations before that 
officer and amended his petition, claiming the grant not by purchase 
but on the ground that his wife was the great grand-daughter of the 
original grantee, and the only surviving heir toe the property. He had 
met his wife, as he subsequently claimed, on a railroad train near Sac- 
ramento, Cal,, about 1877 or 1878, was attracted by her appearance, 
made her acquaintance, and learned from her that she was the heir to 
the immense property the title of which he had been investigating for 
years. It will be observed, according to his own statement, that know- 
ing her to be the heir, he married her in 1882, subsequently filed his 
claim before the Surveyor General of Arizona, claiming the property 
by purchase, without mentioning her existence, and concealing the fact 
that she was his wife until 1886. In 1884 he took out a marriage license 
to marry a young lady in Southern California, two years after the time 
he alleges he had executed the marriage contract with his wife. When 
on the stand he was asked to explain this last episode, and did so by 
saying ‘‘It was a bluff.’’ The truth undoubtedly is that in 1884 he was 
still unmarried, and never thought of marrying the woman who 
accompanied him to Spain as his ward in 1886, until he had given up 
all hope of obtaining a favorable report on the grant from Surveyor 
General Johnson ; and suspecting that Johnson would declare the deeds 
through which he deraigned title to be forgeries, he determined to find 
an heir to the property, and then made the marriage contract with his 
so-called ward, and dated it back to 1882, subsequently proving his wife 
to be the only surviving heir to the property, by methods which will be 
hereafter explained. 

Temporarily checked in his scheme by the unfavorable report of 
Surveyor General Johnson, he continued to labor for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, with that untiring zeal which has ever marked his 
career; and taking advantage of the information derived from Mr. 
Johnson’s report, immediately began to repair, as he supposed, those 
defects in his title, which for the first time were called to his attention 
by the labors of that incorruptible and painstaking officer. 

About 1890, Reavis, then styling himself James Addison Peraltareavis, 
filed a suit against the United States in the court of claims at Washing- 
ton, for the injury done him by the illegal disposition on the part of 
the government of lands within his grant. He modestly estimated the 
damage inflicted upon him at ten million dollars. Depositions were 
taken in California on Reavis’s behalf, and he subsequently filed them 
as a part of his case before the Court of Private Land Claims. 

On March 3, 1891, the Congress of the United States established the 
Court of Private Land Claims, with a view to the final settlement of 
Spanish and Mexican grants in the Southwest. 

Reavis in the meantime had unceasingly toiled to perfect the details 
of his remarkable undertaking, and in pursuance of his design again 
visited Guadalajara in 1892. He soon appeared upon thescene with the 
Peralta grant in a new garb, and with evidences of its validity which at 
first sight appeared absolutely conclusive of the issue. 
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In February, 1893, he filed his petition in the Court of Private Land 
Claims, asking the confirmation of the grant to himself and wife. But 
the grant was then quite a different thing from what it had been in 1883. 
His claim was substantially this: that Reavis’s wife, Dofia Sofia Loreto 
Micaela de Petaltareavis neé Mas6 y Silva de Peralta de la Cérdoba, was 
the great-grand-daughter of the deceased Don Miguel Nemecio Silva de 
Peralta de la Cérdoba y Garcia de Carrillo de las Falces, a Spaniard of 
noble birth, and of many titles and offices, among others being Grandee 
of Spain, Knight of the Redlands, Baron of Arizona, Gentleman of the 
King’s Chamber with privileged entrance, Captain of Dragoons, Aid-de- 
Camp and Ensign of the Royal House, Knight of the Military Orders of 
the Golden Fleece, of St. Mary of Montesa, and of the Royal and Dis- 
tinguished Order of Charles III, and of the Insignia and Fellowship of 
the Royal College of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

That this gentleman of many honors was appointed by Philip V, in 
1742, a royal inspector, and came to the kingdom of New Spain (now 
Mexico) to investigate under secret instructions certain grievances 
affecting the royal revenues; that so highly satisfactory were the labors 
performed by him in this capacity that in compliance with decrees of 
Philip V in 1744, and Ferdinand VI in 1748, the immense property to 
which Reavis and his wife lay claim had been granted him; that pos- 
session of the tract had been delivered in 1758, and that the proceedings 
in this regard and the action of his predecessors had been confirmed in 
1778 by Charles III. 

That the so-called Baron of Arizona married a lady whose name was 
nearly as long as that of her distinguished husband ; that the fruit of 
this union was an only son named Jesus Miguel. He was the 2nd 
Baron of Arizona. His father by a codicil to his will, executed at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1788, devised to the child the immense estate 
given him by the king, and known as the Barony of Arizona. In 1824 
the Ist Baron died at the age of over 116 years, and his will being 
admitted to probate, the property passed to his son Jesus Miguel, who 
in 1822 had been married to a lady of Guadalajara. Ten years after 
their marriage a daughter was born to them, who, about 1860, married 
a gentleman named Don José Ramon Carmen Masé y Castillo, of Cadiz, 
Spain, who was usually known as José Mas6. In March, 1862, Mas6é 
with his wife and mother, and accompanied by his father-in-law, the 
2nd Baron, and by an American friend, John A. Treadway, was at the 
Bandini ranch at Agua Mansa, near San Bernardino, Cal., on his way to 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Mas6 here gave birth to twins, a boy and a girl. The infants 
were baptised at the old church of San Salvador, the god-parents being 
the maternal grandfather and paternal grandmother, and Louis Roubi- 
doux and his wife Flavia Castillo. The mother and the boy twin died a 
few days after the birth. The records of the old church, now in the 
custody of the parish priest at San Bernardino, contain entries of the 
baptism and burial. The survivors of the party continued their journey 
to San Francisco, where they remained some months, taking their meals 
at a restaurant kept by one Andres Sandoval. Here they made the 
acquaintance of various persons who subsequently testified to facts con- 
nected with their sojourn in the city. 

In July, 1862, Dotia Carmelita Mas6, the mother of José Masé, ac- 
companied by a nurse named Tomasa, taking with her the infant girl, 
went with James A. Treadway, Mas6’s friend, to Sherwood Valley, in 
Mendocino county. 

Mas6 soon sailed for Spain to obtain from the Spanish government 
certain moneys owing to him and his father-in-law. The latter, some 
six months later, followed him to Spain, having first made a will in San 
Francisco, which he acknowledged before a notary named Thibault, to 
which, after his arrival in Spain, he added a codicil. By both the will 
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tom Reavis's book of royal cedulas of Spain. This whole page is a forgery. It was interpolated by Reavis in place of a gen 
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leaf which he had skilfully removed. - 
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and codicil he left to his infant grandchild all his property. He and 
Masé6 both died in that country within a few years after their arrival. 
John A. Treadway, who was acting as the guardian of the little girl, 
left Sherwood Valley about 1864 or 1865, going to Sacramento, where he 
was said to have died. The grandmother of the child died about 1867. 
A year or so later the nurse Tomasa died, and the little girl was left in 
the charge of Alfred E. Sherwood, to whose house Treadway had 
brought her as a babe in 1862. In 1869 Sherwood gave her to John W. 
Snowball of Knight’s Landing, as he was unable to give her educational 
advantages. Snowball took her into his family as a nurse-girl and 
reared her with his own children. About 1876 she went to live with a 
Mrs. Bradshaw, with whom she remained but ashort time, subsequently 
going to live with the family of J. D. Laughenor, who afterward moved 
to Woodland. In 1879 or 1880she went to the family of John D. Stevens, 
where she remained until December, 1882, when she went to San Fran- 
cisco. Then she entered into the marriage relation with Reavis under 
the contract before mentioned. 

Such was the claim made by Reavis and his wife before the Land 
Court at Santa Fé. It was not lacking in evidence to support it. The 
indefatigable Reavis presented to the Court a certified copy of the con- 
tents of four books found in the archives of the Ayuntamiento of 
Guadalajara, bearing the proper attestation of the custodian and other 
officials, and ending with that of the United States Minister in the City 
of Mexico. This copy* contained the Royal Cédulas from 1742 to 1778, 
conferring upon the Ist Baron of Arizona the title to the Peralta grant. 
It contained elaborate proceedings showing the genealogy of that 
nobleman, and tracing back his family for centuries. It had also the 
proceedings in probate of his will, the evidence of his death, and many 
other interesting and vitally important matters. Certified copies of the 
will of the 2nd Baron, from the notarial records of the city of Madrid, 
Spain, were also filed; as were exemplifications of the record of the 
baptism of the Mas6 twins, and the burial of Mas6’s wife and the male 
child. 

The documentary evidence was complete. There was nothing lacking 
but parol proof to complete the chain and establish the claim of Reavis’s 
wife as the only surviving heir of the Baron of Arizona by fixing her 
identity as the girl twin born at Agua Mansa in 1862. This was soon 
supplied. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
*See page 114 


’ PAINTED Cup.’ 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


I think that Nature in her wide care-taking 
Forgot this little wildling of the West, 
And left her tiny heart all hurt and aching 
To have no lovely blossom like the rest. 


I think from very potency of yearning, 
Out of the throbbing fervor of desire 
Was wrought the boon for which her soul was burning— 
Her very leaves burst into scarlet fire. 
Redlands, Cal. 


*The Castilleia, a California wildflower 
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A SHETLAND RANCH. 


BY JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS 


HE children’s idol and the burro’s most formidable rival is the 
Shetland pony. It is beautiful and quiet, as the burro is gro- 
tesque and noisy. Each is safe, strong, gentle and patient, en- 

during without resentment the pulling and hauling to which children’s 
pets are subject. Wild mustard wil] satisfy the ‘‘ Sheltie,’’ thistles and 
cacti will pamper the burro. 

The raising of Shetlanders is only an incident—but a most in- 
teresting one—of the Dos Pueblos grain and stock rancho, sixteen 
miles up the coast from Santa Barbara, on the historic Den home- 












Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. SHETLANDS AT DOS PUEBLOS. 
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stead. Its 1400 acres of uplands and lowlands, sloping from the mount- 
ains to the sea, is only a small part of the original grant to Nicolas A. 
Den, iu April, 1842, which comprises over 15,535 acres. This was the 
hiding place of the notorious Ned McGowan when he fied from the 
vigilantes. The old stone hut which he built in the cafion and occu- 
pied for many months, is still there, though sadly dilapidated. 

The old adobe mansion of Dos Pueblos rancho has been thoroughly 
repaired and beautified, while its historical features have been pre- 
served. The timber for its odd little dormer windows and all the rest 
of its peculiar architecture, was brought around the Horn a half cen- 
tury ago. The grounds and patio have been planted to lawn, shrubbery, 
fruit, flowers, shade trees and fountain. The quaint old house sleeps 
amid the restful environment of everlasting hills, a survival of that de- 
parted day of pastoral conditions. It crowns a gentle eminence facing 
the isle-decked channel but a half mile distant, skirted by orchards of 
olive and orange, down to the sycamore-fringed waters of the Dos 
Pueblos cafion on the left and an oak-dotted meadow to the right. The 
Santa Ynez lifts its majestic, serrate crest for a background. Dos 
Pueblos, by the way, derives its name from the two Indian villages, 
which in prehistoric times stood on either side of the cafion where it 
meets the sea. The people of these two towns spoke different languages 
and were of unlike appearance. 

A beginning in the raising of Shetlands was made here ten years ago 
with the stallion “‘ Zip”’ im five brood mares imported from Scotland 
in ’86. The majordomo of the rancho is especially attached to the 
ponies, breaking and training them himself. He carries them about 
when they are young colts, andthe mothers seem to understand that he 
is to be appealed to in times of trouble. One of the colts was killed 
recently by a stray shot from some unseen hunter. No one knew of it 
until the mother by persistent pantomime persuaded the majordomo to 
follow her from the corral to the field where the little wounded 
creature lay huddled in a heap by the fence. 

The origin of the Shetlander seems obscure. He is supposed to be 
evolved from his barren environment, being found wild on the Shet- 
land Islands, whence he was brought to the mainland about 1850, and 
is there successfully used in the mines. There is no absolute record of 
his discovery upon the Islands, where he is reared without shelter upon 
the sparsest of pasture in a climate none too friendly. The Norse settlers 
have been accused of his introduction, as the resemblance to the Ice- 
land pony is strongly marked. An English writer says that ‘‘ the limit 
of height fixed by the Stud-book Society, is at forty-two inches, but it 
is recorded that many Shetlanders have been bred thirty inches and some 
below.’’ Among the twenty-five ponies at Dos Pueblos there are many 
below the standard. “Zip,” the stallion, is thirty-eight and a half 
inches, seven years old, and his average weight is four hundred pounds. 
He is broken to harness, goes up and down stairs and leaps to porches 
as high as himself. Many of his progeny are less than thirty-six inches 
in height, and it is hoped by a systematic course of inbreeding to over- 
come the tendency of all California products toincreased size. ‘‘Alice’’ 
and “‘Maud’’ are a pair of four-year old matched blacks, less than 
thirty-six inches high. Maud drinks from the faucet like a schoolboy. 
“*Buster’’ is a five-year-old, ten hands high, and carries a 220-pound 
rider with ease. ‘‘ Ojo Blanco’”’ isa dark brown trick pony, thirty-six 
inches in height, three years old, with one white eye. His tail touches 
the ground, and he bids for petting like a young puppy—standing on 
his hind legs and putting up his hoof for a shake. These little fellows 
are never shod or sheltered, are broken at one year and attain their full 
grows at four years. Their term of life averages twenty-five years. 

he colts are maltese in color when foaled, and shaggy like water dogs, 
with eyes like fawns. They are as gentle as kittens to handle, but 
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great fighters among themselves. Tough and hardy, they thrive on 
what would be starvation rates for other horses. A band of eight have 
been pastured for the past year in a narrow strip of mustard a half-mile 
long by two and three hundred yards wide. These diminutive speci- 
mens of the horse are very symmetrical, wide between the eyes, with 
small heads and limbs that are slender and tapering. They have smooth 
coats in summer and heavier in winter, but do not exhibit the shagyi- 
ness common to this type in colder countries; for which our mild 
climate is probably responsible. They are altogether the most irresist- 
ible and alluring ‘* beauties’ in the shape of horse-flesh to be found. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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THE CAMELS IN ARIZONA. 


evi" Tinsley’s article in this magazine some months ago* did not 
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exhaust the story of the camels on the deserts of the Colorado. 

The animals were brought to Arizona, as he states, and 

used here; and an uncertain but considerable number of 

their descendants are known to inhabit the wilder deserts and foothills 
today. 

Shipped from Alexandria, Egypt, these camels were brought to the 
United States mainly to carry mail and dispatches on the government 
route from San Antonio, Texas, to Los Angeles. 

They were accompanied by a number of Oriental drivers, of whom 
Greek George and Hijolly became well known in the early days of Ari- 
zona. George was assassinated in New Mexico, but Hijolly is still one 
of the most interesting characters to be met in the Southwest. 

After the camel-packing was discontinued he became an army 
“ packer ’’ and scout, later took to prospecting, and now lives at Tucson. 

The camels were landed at Galveston in 1857 and ’58 and were in use 
off and on until the beginning of the civil war, when the southern 
overland mail route was abandoned. From the first, however, the 
“* ship of the desert’ had proved a failure in the Southwest. The broad, 
cushioned foot so well adapted for travel on sandy plains was too tender 
to stand the rocky trails of Arizona. The camels soon became footsore; 
nor did they show any special endurance of thirst or hardship. Only 
experienced men could pack and handle them, and they frightened 
horses and mules, showed ungovernable temper, and were voted a 
general nuisance. 

Their use was given up and they were kept for a time at the military 
posts along the line; and finally turned loose, some in Texas, some in 
Arizona, to wander at will. 

Hijolly says the soldiers and post-employés were afraid of them and 
let many of them escape purposely; and it is told that one vicious old 
brute routed the entire force of a little post and retired victorious to the 
freedom of the desert. The Indians regarded the ungainly beasts with 
superstitious awe and avoided their neighborhood. 

From time to time bands of camels were seen between Tucson and 
Florence ; but no one tried to use them until 1877. In that yeara 
party of Frenchmen gathered up between twenty and thirty, broke 
them to pack, and took them up to Nevada with the intention of pack- 
ing wood and ore into Virginia City. 

Here again the ‘‘cradle of Arabia’’ proved a failure. The country 
was rough and rocky and the camels soon became footsore, and also 
suffered from the change of climate. They were presently brought 
back to Arizona and part of them turned loose near Florence. A pile of 
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weather-beaten camel saddles at North Gila Bend still exists as evidence 
of the unsuccessful venture. 

Some of the camels were taken to Mexico for use on the Sonora des- 
erts, but while on the way one of them died of /Airs¢ on the Tule. des- 
ert! The rest were tarned loose by their disgusted owners and a pile of 
bleached bones beside the old “‘ Camino del Diablo”’ is all that tells of 
this third attempt to utilize the camel in America. 

A band of several head are known to wander between the Granite 
Wash mountains and the Colorado river, and a fine specimen was killed 
in the Haqua Hala foot-hills near Harrisburg a few years ago. This 
lone camel watered at a spring on the trail and was finally ambushed by 
an irate prospector whose stock he had stampeded. The skeleton lies 
not far from the present freight road. ‘ 

Wierd tales are told of a red camel seen by prospectors lost on the 
desert; and a gray one, still wearing a weather-worn saddle, plays a 
prominent part in desert superstitions. 

Prescott, A. T. 


NEAR THE CARRARAS. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


The violets of mountains! Such they seem ; 
Pale purple dreams within a purple dream ; 
Faint, fading noonday blossoms; or again, 

Wet violets after rain, 

Blooming above the stone pine’s lofty s..m 
Whose forest is but greensward unto them ; 
And the Ligurian sea breaks here alone 

To feed the roots of the eternal stone. 

A few years past I thought our earth had not 
On her broad breast (that breast so thickly sown 
With graves of hearts) a more memorial spot, 
Remembering how these purple waters bore 
The Prince of Song aid laid him on the shore 
With sob of wave and the slow breakers’ moan. 
I deemed the marbles—white when Angelo came 
Seekiny his prisoned Titans—caught the flame 
Out of that Heart of hearts laid at their feet, 
And blossomed into all these purples sweet, 

To be his deathless chaplet evermore. 

God is our witness—if a God there be— 

How he hath fashioned us all mystery. 

Not less today is Shelley’s song to me, 

But Life, the Poem, is more than poesy. 

Far have I fared, much seen with these eyes’ sight ; 
The white Alps flashing back their awful light,— 
Soft shadow of the Apennines’ piney light, 

And skiey needle of the Dolomite. 

How little of itself the eye can see! 

How less than nothing all these things can be! 
For I have learned, unto each human heart 

How greater than the whole its own small part, 
Its little human portion, though that be 

Sorrow or joy, passion or misery. 

Have I not learned? who look with longing eyes 
Across two worlds to where their summits rise— 
The Mother Mountains* of the golden West ; 
Earth’s highest heights, dearest and loveliest,— 
The Mother Mountains, in whose shadows deep 
No poet, but a mother, fell asleep. 


*The Sierra Madre. 
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OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


SKETCHED BY EYEWITNESSES. 


IV. GRIZZLY ADAMS” AND HIS BEARS. 


ORTY years ago, among all the notable characters that 
overran California in the days of gold, none were 
more original or more interesting than that mighty 
hunter James Capen Adams, better known as ‘‘ Grizzly 
Adams.’’ He was without douht the only man who 
ever tamed the grizzly bear; and he and his terrific pets, 
“Lady Washington” and “Ben Franklin,’’ made a 
record none of our theatrical tamers of wild beasts 
have ever rivalled. These gigantic bears, each heavier 
than a fattened steer, were not merely circus-tamed, 
so that a man could go into the same cage with them 
and come out alive. They lived in the open with 
their master and shared his life as a hunter; they 
slept and tramped with him as if they had been dogs ; 
they even carried packs for him as faithfully as mules 
could have done; and ‘‘Grizzly Adams’’ and his 
grizzly chums were famous the length and breadth of 





the Golden State. 

One of the first English books written in California about something 
else than gold-mines was an account of the strange adventures of this 
eccentric trapper. In 1860 a young man now known as Hon. Theodore 
H. Hittell, ‘Ae historian of California, published with Towne & Bacon, 
San Francisco, ‘‘ The Adventures of James Capen Adams, Mountaineer 
and Grizzly Bear Hunter, of California.’’ The book was illustrated by 
Nahl, then the foremost artist on the Coast; and had a very wide cir- 
culation. It has been out of print now for many years, and a perfect 
copy is hard to get —for the narrative was one that people read and re- 
read till the book fell to pieces. After all these years, Mr. Hittell plans 
to issue a new edition; and if he does so he will find his audience 
greatly increased and no less interested. 

Adams was a Yankee, born in Medway, Mass., in 1807, and bred to 
shoemaking. But he was built for something more adventurous than 
pegging ; and on coming of age he turned trapper of wild animals for 
a menagerie, capturing panthers, wolves, wildcats and other beasts in 
the forests of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. Entering a tiger’s 
cage in the menagerie, he was horribly wounded by the brute; and was 
disabled for many years. 

Then he went among the Indians of New England, learning their life 
and being kindly treated by them; and later drifting westward, as 
hunters did in those days, he came at last to California. 

In 1853, already a veteran hunter in the Sierra Nevada of California, 
Adams made arrangements with his brother William, a successful gold- 
miner, to collect wild animals— William furnishing the funds and 
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“GRIZZLY ADAMS" AND HIS BEARS. 





James doing the work. With one white companion and two Indians he 
travelled to eastern Washington, and there began the live-trapping 
which made him so famous. ‘‘Lady Washington,’’ his famous she- 
grizzly, was captured as a year-old cub in this first expedition. 

The book—really an autobiography of Adams, though penned by 
Mr. Hittell—is full of interesting descriptions of the wild life of this 
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shipped them to menageries and zodlogical gardens. Nothing could 
seem farther from the civilized life of today than the broad freedom of 
this Yankee rover amid the high Sierras of California, Washington and 
Oregon ; avoiding settlements, dwelling in the wilderness with no other 
mates than a white ‘‘ pardner,’’ his faithful Indians, and his bears, and 
absolutely dependent upon his rifle, his knife and his native wit for a 
livelihood. 

Adams and his bears hunted together, sharing the toil and dangers. 
More than once the shaggy pets saved his life in a hand-to-hand struggle 
wirh savage beasts of theirown kind. ‘‘ Lady Washington’’ not only 
learned to ‘‘ pack’’ — carrying 200 pounds on a rude saddle — but even to 
haul a sledge on the snow. One year, Adams and his beasts trudged 
clear over to Colorado on a hunting trip; and up and down the Coast 
Sierra their wanderings extended from Washington to Tejon. When 
the great brutes got footsore in their long marches on the sandy plains, 
Adams made them moccasins; and throughout he treated them with 
real affection. 

After years of this adventurous life, Adams finally settled down in 
San Francisco, where he founded the ‘‘ Pacific Museum ’’ —a sort of 
menagerie of great fame in its day. Here he had his pets ‘‘ Lady Wash- 
ington”’ and “Ben Franklin ;” his 1500-pound Samson, the largest 
grizzly ever captured alive and full-grown, and many other animals. 
Later, I believe, he went East to visit his boyhood home, and died there. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED HISTORY. 
A NEW MEXICAN EPISODE IN 1748. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


The remaining documents, and their translations, as to the Indian 
fight at Taos, N. M., in 1748, are as follows : 


THE LETTER OF THE PARISH PRIEST. 


Sir Governor and Captain General—My Lord: I report to Your Lord- 
ship how this day and date seven Cumanches entered this Pueblo; 
among them the Captain Panfito. They tefl me they have come in 
quest of tobacco ; that their village is composed of a hundred lodges, 
pitched on the Jicarilla river, where they are tanning [buffalo] hides, 
so as to come in and barter as soon as the snow shall decrease in the 
mountains. This is what they tell me. There is nothing else to report 
to Your Lordship, whom our Lord Guard for many years. Taos, Feb. 
27, 1748. Ikiss the Hand of Your Lordship. Your humble servant. 

[Signed] ANTONIO DURAN DE ARMIJO. 


Since the above was written, one Cumanche of the seven who have 
come, has related to me in the house of Alonzito that 33 Frenchmen 
have come to their village and sold them plenty of muskets in exchange 
for mules; that as soon as this trade was made, the Frenchmen de- 
parted for their own country,* and that only two remain in the village 
to come in with the Cumanches when they come hither to barter. 


*Canada. 
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THE OPINION OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Most Excellent Sir; By the testimony subjoined, which is from the 
pe re letter containing it, which the sovereignty of Your Excellency 
will please to see, it appears at forty leagues distance, more or less (ac- 
cording to some settlers) from the Pueblo of St. Jerome of Taos, there 
are pitched a hundred lodges of the hostile Gentiles, of the Cumanche 
Nation ; and that seven of these Indians arrived at the above-mentioned 
Pueblo [Taos], with the news that 33 Frenchmen were, some days be- 
fore, on the said Jicarilla river where are the aforesaid 100 lodges; 
which Frenchmen sold to the aforesaid Cumanches plenty of muskets 
in exchange for mules. And soon as this barter was effected, said 
Frenchmen departed for their own country, only two of them remaining 
in the Village of the Cumanches to come in with them to trade in the 
Pueblo of Taos; as these hostile savages have done on other occasions. 
And since it is to be feared that if these Frenchmen insinuate them- 
selves into this Kingdom they may cause some uprising—as was at- 
tempted by a Frenchman named Luis Maria, who with eight of his own 
nation entered this Kingdom in the former year of 1742, coming by 
the same route of the Jicarilla to the Pueblo of Taos and for it was shot 
in the public square in this capital Town of Santa Fé, in virtue of sen- 
tence by the superior Government of this New Spain ; and in the said 
year seven of these nine Frenchman returned to their country by a dif- 
ferent route from that by which they came here ; and it is very natural 
that, remaining several months in this Kingdom, they should learn the 
“lay of the land”’ and its circumstances. One of them, named Juan 
de Alari, has remained in this said town, is married and has children, 
comporting himself honorably as a man of substance. 

Likewise I give account to Your Excellency that in the month of 
June, ot the year 1744, a Frenchman named Santiago Vel6* penetrated 
this Kingdom and arrived at the Pueblo of Our Lady of the Porciun- 
cula of Pecos. As soon as I received the news, I detached the Sergeant 
and two soldiers to bring him to me in this Town [Santa Fé], where l 
took his declaration. And without the knowledge of any person I for- 
warded that declaration to the Most Excellent Sir Count of Fuenclara, 
Your Excellency’s predecessor [as Viceroy of Mexico] along with the 
judicial procedures duly had thereon. Of this Frenchman’s where- 
abouts I have had no further information, save what was given me by the 
Captain of the Royal Garrison at El Paso on the River of the North 
[Rio Grande], whose receipt I hold, acknowledging having sent him to 
the Governor of New Biscay. 

Most Excellent Sir: By the zeal which assists me in the service of 
Their Majesties [the kiug and queen of Spain], and for the tranquility, 
peace and well-being of the poor dwellers in this said Kingdom [let me 
say]. Noting that it is wholly surrounded by various nations of hostile 
savages, who harass it; and particularly how numerous and warlike are 
the Cumanches, whose regular entrances to this Kingdom are by way 
of the Jicarilla river—and that on these two occasions the French have 
likewise penetrated by the same route, this last time joining the Gentile 
Cumanches on the aforesaid Jicarilla river—there is reasou to fear some 
conspiracy. This would be irreparable, by the slight Military forces 
that are in this said Kingdom for its defense. Particularly as the said 
Gentile Cumanches now find themselves with tirearms, which the 
French have sold them, as hereinbefore set forth. I remind Your Ex- 
cellency’s high comprehension that in the bygone year 1720, when Don 
Antonio Valverde was Governor of this Kingdom he ordered, under su- 
perior mandate of His Lordship the then Viceroy of this New Spain, 
that a force of soldiers, Settlers and Indians should go to reconnoiter 
where the French were located. But the French ambushed our said 


*Coming from what is now Illinois. 
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Sefior Governador y Fagin General—Mui Sefior mio, participo 4 V. S. como oy dia 
de la fecha entraron A este Pueblo siete cumanches entre ellos el capitan panpito los que 
me dizen han venido 4 buscar tauaco, que su rancheria se conpone de cien tiendas las 
que se hallan paradas eu el Rio de la Gicarilla haciendo cueros para entrar de resgate 
asi que vaje la niebe en Ja sierra, esto es Jo que me dizen no ai otra cosa que participar 
& V. 8. a quien Nro Sefior Gue ms. as. Thaos y febrero 27 de 1748 as.—B. 1. M. de V. S. 
su mas Seguro servidor Antonio Dvran de Armijo. 

Despues de escripta esta ha contado vn Cumanche de los siete que vinieron en casa 
de Alonsito que llegaron asu Rancheria treinta y tres franceses y que les vendieron 
bastantes escopetas por mulas y que luego que hizieron cambio se fueron para su tierra 
Fo on dos estan en su Rancheria para entrar aqui con ellos quando entren de 

eagatte.- 

Excmo. Sefior. Por el testimonio adjunto, que lo es del orijinal de la carta de su 
contenido, que se servira la soberania de V. Exca. mandar ver, parese el que a distancia 
del Pueblo de San Geronimo de los Thaos en el Rio de la Gicarilla quarentaleguas poco 
mas, 6 menos (segup dizen algunos vecinos) se hallan cien tiendas paradas de los 
enemigos Gentiles Nacion Cumanches, y que siete de estos llegaron al mencionado 
Pueblo dando la notizia de que treinta y tres franceses estubieron algunos dias antes en 
dho Rio de la Gicarilla, en donde se hallan las mencionadas, cien tiendas, los quales 
franceses les vendieron a los susodhos cumanches bastantes escopetas por Mulas, y 
— que hizieron cambio, se fueron dhos franceses para su tierra, hauiendose 
quedado dos de estos en Ja Rancheria de Jos Cumanches para entrar con ellos 4 hazer 
su resgate en el Pueblo de Thaos, como lo han practicado dho Gentiles enemigos en 
otras ocasiones: Y porque es de temer, que ynternandose dhos franceses en este 
pe bar puedan causar alguna sublebazion, como Ja que yntento vn frances nombrado 
Luis Maria, que con ocho de su misma naciop entro 4 este dho Reyno por el susodho 
Raraje de la Gicarilla, al Pueblo de Thaos el afio pasado de mil setezientos quarenta y 

» Y por ello fue apeloteado en la plaza publica de esta capital Villa de Santa Fee, en 
virtud de sentencia del superior Govierno de esta Nueva Espafia, y el dho afio se 
volbieron siete de los expresados nuebe franceses para su Ceara pas otra via de la que 
entraron, y es mui natural que con el motibo de haver morado en este dho Reyno 
algunos meses, se hiziesen cargo del terreno de el, y sus sircunstancias, hauiendose 
quedado vno de los susodhos nombrado Juan de Alari en esta dha Villa, el que se halla 
casado, y con hijos, procediendo honrradamente como ombre de bien. Tambien doy 
quenta a V. Exca. como por el mes de Junio del afio pasado de setecientos quarenta y 

uatro, ynterno 4 este dho Rayee vn frances, llamado Santiago Velé, que vino a dar al 
eblo de nuestra Sefiora de la Prociuncula de Pecos, y luego que tube la notizia 
destaqué al sargento y dos soldados para que me lo trujesen & esta Villa, en donde le 
receui su declarazion. y sin que conosimiento de poceree alguna remiti a la suia al 

Excmo. Sefior Conde de Fuenclara antecesor de V. Exca. con las diligencias Judiciales, 
que en orden a ello se actuaron, de cuio frances, no he tenido mas razon de su paradero, 
que la que me dio el Capitan del Keal Presidio de] Paso del Rio del Norte, de quien 
tengo receiuo, en el que asiente hauerlo remitido a e] Governador de la Nueva Vizcaia~ 
Sefior Excmo, por el celo que me asiste al servicio de ambas Magestades, y a la 
tranquilidad, sosiego y bienestar de los pobres moradores de este dho Reyno, y 
haciendome cargo de que todo el esta circunbalado de varias naciones de enemigos 
Gentiles, que lo obstilizan, y en especialla numerosa y velicosa de los cumanches, siendo 
sus regulares entradas 4 este dho Reyno por el paraje de! Rio de la Gicarilla, y por este 
tambien en las dos ocasiones que han ynternado los franceses, y hauiendose Juntado en 
esta vitima con los Gentiles Cumanches en el susodho Rio de la Gicarilla, es de recelar 
alguna confederazion, que sera yrreparable por las as fuerzas que ay Militares en 

 dho Reyno para su defensa, maiormente hallandose dhos Gentiles Cumanches con 
armas de fuego que les vendieron los franceses, como va referidos poniendo en la alta 
compreencion de V. Exca. que el afio pasado de setezientos y viente, Governando este 
dho Reyno Don Antonio Valverde dispuso este por superior mandato del Excmo. 

Sefior que entonzes Governaba esta Nueva Espafia el que fuese vn campo de soldados, 

Vecinos, e Yndios 4 rreconoser donde se hallaban situados los francesses, y estos dieron 

de enboscada sobre dho campo, y mataron mas de treinta, entre soldados, Vecinos é¢ 

Yndios, y algunos heridos, que lkgaron 4 esta dicha Villa; por cuia Rezon, y otras 

muchas, que omito por no cansar la atenzion de V. Exca. tengo por mui combeniente, 

y presiso, que la Grandeza de V. Exca mande construir vn Presidio con la Dotazion de 

Ccinquenta soldados montados, yncluso vn Capitan y cauos subalternos, en el paraje 

que aman la Gicarilla, distante de dho Pueblode Thaos viente leguas, cuio sitio es mui 

comodo, asi de tierras como de Aguas, pastos, y maderas, en el que en tiempos pasados 

estauan situados los Yndios nacion Gicarillos, que heran muchos y tenian casas, Jacales, y 

otras chozas, de donde los Gentiles Cumanches los despojaron, y mataron a los mas de 

ellos, y los pocos que quedaron de dhos Gicarillas, se han abrigado y mantenido de puz 
ynmediatos a los Pueblos de Thaos, y Pecos, con sus familias, y dho sitio dela Gicarilla 
es la'garganta para Ja contencion de Ja mencionada numerosa nacion de Cumanches, y de 
los franceses, si yntentasen hacer alguna entrada a este dicho Reyno. Ytten participoa 

V. Exca. el acaesimiento en el Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora de la Porciuncula de Pecos, el 

dia viente y vno de enero proxime passado, cuio yntegro hechoconsta de Ja Certificazion 

adjunta del R. P. Fr. Lorenzo Antonio Estremera como testigo ocular de todo, a la que me 
remito en cuia Vista, la Grandeza de V. Exca. se ha de servir aprovar Jo ejecutado por 

mi en la mencionada faczion 6 mandar lo que fuere del maior agrado de V. Exca.; que 

es lo que me parese sobretodo lo que lleuo expresado, representar 4 V. Exca. por 

combeniente, como es de mi obligazion, para que la soberania de V. Exca. determine 
con su gran Justificazion lo que fuere servido, que sera como siempre lo mejor; Villa 
de Santa Fee de Ja Nueva Mexico y Marzo quatro de mil setezientos quarenta y ocho 
afios. Don Joachin Codallos y Rabal. 
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Concuerda este traslado con la certificazion, carta y consulta, que Yo el sargento 
maior Don Joachin Codallos y Rabal Governador y Capitan General de este Reyno de 
la Nueva Mexico, he remitido al Superior Govierno de esta Nueva Espafia, y al verlo 
sacar correjir y consertar fueron testigos Sevastian de Apodaca, Lucas Miguel de 
Moia y Domingo Valdes, y para que conste lo firme en esta Villa de Santa Fee y 
Marzo seis de mil setezientos quarenta y ocho afios actuando con los testigos de mi 
asistencia 4 falta de escriuano publico 5 Real que no lo ay en este Reyno. Doy fee. 

En testimo. de verdad, lo signé con mi firma acostumbrada. 


Oi. Coals 


Lex, ‘ Seah y 


(To. Phelipe Jacobo De Vnanue ) 


( Joacuin CODALLOB Y RABAL, 
To. Miguel de Alire.) 


force and killed more than thirty* of them, soldiers, Settlers and 
Indians, besides wounding several who reached this said Town. For 
which reason, and many ethers which I omit, that I may not weary 
Your Excellency’s attention, I deem it very fitting and necessary that 
Your Excellency’s Greatness order the establishment of a Garrison with 
the Endowment of fifty mounted soldiers, including Captain and sub- 
altern officers, at the point called the Jicarilla, distant from the said 
Pueblo of Taos twenty leagues. This location is very convenient, as to 
lands, water, pasturage and timber. Here were located, in times past, 
the Indians of the Jicarilla nation [a branch of the Apaches], who were 
numerous and had houses, palisade-huts and other shelters. Thence 
the Gentile Cumanches despoiled them, killing most of them; and the 
few that remained of said Jicarillas have sheltered and maintained 
themselves in peace near by the Pueblos of Taos and Pecos, with their 
families. Said site of the Jicarilla is the pass [or defile; literally 
‘* throat ’’] for shutting off the aforesaid popuious nation of Cumanches 
— the French, if they tried to make any entrance to this said King- 
om. 
Furthermore, I notify Your Excellency of the happenings in the 
Pueblo of our Lady of the Porciuncula of Pecos, onthe 2/st of January 
last past. Which whole affair is established by the accompanying Depo- 
sition of the Rey. Father Fray Lorenzo Antonio Estremera, an eye-wit- 
ness of it all, the which Iforward. In view of which, Your Excellency 
will please approve the action taken by me in said engagement, or give 
such orders as shall be in Your Excellency’s pleasure. This is how it 
has seemed to me ; especially, as I have said, to represent to Your Ex- 








*In fact 43; only 7 escaped. This disastrous affair was, of course, the expedition 
of Don Pedro de Villazur, then Lieutenant-Governor of New Mexico—whose mystery 
was first unraveled by Bandelier. Villazur himself perished in the massacre ; and so 
did that strange character “ Juan de Archibeque,” a Frenchman who helped to murder 
the great La Salle, fied to New Mexico, became a good citizen, and at Jast met his fate 
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cellency itsexpediency. This is my duty, that the sovereign will of 
Your Excellency may determine, with your great equity, as shall seem 
best to you, which will be, as always, the best way. 

Town of Santa Fé, New Mexico, March 4, 1748. 

Don JOAQUIN CODALLOS y RABAL,. 

This copy agrees with the original deposition, letter and opinion 
which I, the Colonel Don Joaquin Codallos y Rabal, Governor and 
Captain-General of this Kingdom of New Mexico, have forwarded to 
the Superior Government of this New Spain. The witnesses who saw 
itdrawn, corrected and compared were Sebastian de Apodaca, Lucas 
Miguel de Moia, and Domingo Valdes; and that it be certain, I have 
signed it in this Town of Santa Fé, March 6, 1748; acting as actuary 
with the witnesses of my staff, for want of a notary-public or Royal 
notary—whereof there is not one in this Kingdom. I pledge my faith. 

In witness of the truth I have signed it with my accustomed sig- 
nature. 





















[Signed] Joaquin CODALLOS y RABAL. 
Witness, FELIPE JAcOBO UNANUE. 
Witness, MIGUEL de ALIRE. 








A CORRIDOR AT CAPISTRANO, 



































TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Drascrons : 


OFFICERS: Frank A. Gibson 
it, Chas. F. La Henry W. O'Melveny 
Vice-President, dam 


ing Secretary Mrs. M Margaret 
913 tt 4 Road, Los Angeles. 

Howosanr Lire Meweens : R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Live Mexsens: Jas. B Lankershim, J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, John F. Francis, Mrs. John F. 
Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Marvaret Collier Grahem, Mirs Collier, Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. yy 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon. Mrs. Jas. “ Soott, Mrs. Phasbe A. Hearst, Mrs. Annie 
Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis. 

ADYISORY BOARD; Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, W. Patterson, Adeline 

Wing, Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa 1. Kelso, Don Marcon Forster, Chas ‘Camat Davis, Miss MY. Wiln 
Cc. D. Willard, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley. Rev. Wm. J. Chichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J.G Mossin. 


The rcof of the old church at San Fernando is replaced, and so solidly that it is 
believed to be proof against any repetition of the disaster. The directors of the Club 
took the responsibility of pushing the work, and have been so fortunate as to complete 
it before any rains came to play havoc with the exposed walls. Now the work is done 
and the piper is to pay. This undertaking leaves the Club about $150 in debt, which 
should be raised at once, that other important work may be undertaken. 

All memberships are now due—$1 for the year 1898. If all old members will pay 
their dues promptly, the Club will be out of debt and well-sinewed to begin operations 
in a new quarter. 

The March number of the LAnp oF SUNSHINE will contain a lot of illustrations 
showing the magnitude and the thoroughness of the work done by the Club in the 
two years it has been alive. Meantime the directors hope that a public which has en- 
abled the Club to do so much already—saving each year all the principal buildings of 
an important Mission—will generously provide the money to make as good a record 
for 1898—or better. 


Previously acknowledged, $2914.31. 

New contributions—H. Jevne, Los Angeles, $25 ; Dr. Morgan Willcox Ayres, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., $23 ; Col. Harrison Gray Otis, Los Angeles, $20; J. R. Newberry, Los 
Angeles, $15; Geo. L. Fleitz, Detroit, Mich., $5; Los Angeles National Bank, $5; 
Southern California Savings Bank, $5; Farmers and Merchants Bank, $5; F. M. 
Coulter, $5. 

Through Mrs. J. G. Mossin : — Joseph Bayer, $2.50, Mrs. Joseph Bayer, $2.50, Miss 
Gertrude M, Grant, $2, Miss Ruth Childs, $2, all Los Angeles ; $1 each, Mrs. Flora Golsh, 
Colton, Cal.; Mrs. Andrew Glassell, Miss Virginia Glassell, Tropico, Cal.; Miss Cecilia 
Kays, Mrs. Juan Murrietta, Hon. Stephen M. White, Mrs. Stephen M. White, Master 
William White, Hortense Josephine White, Estelle Marie White, Gerald Griffin White, 
Mrs. Muchmore, L. A. Grant, Mrs. L. A. Grant, Anna C. Grant, Beeman Hendee, 
Marie Mullen, Genevieve Mullen, J.G. Mossin, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, all Los Angeles. 

EK. G. Hamersly, Henry Troth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. Schilling, Kansas City, Mo.: 
B. F. Gardner, Los Angeles. 
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The West is today the most American portion of America. It is 
human, and it can make mistakes even in finance. But it is younger, 
; stronger, more generous, more independent and more hopeful ; it cares 
; more for America and less for other lands ; it is more willing to learn 

and more given to think than any other quarter of the United States. 
{ If it has fewer people, they have more elbow-room apiece ; if it has less 
Ht years, it depends less on the traditions that come with age and more on 
‘ thinking for itself. It is better educated than the East; for it has 
learned as many books and more horizon. And it means more for the 
nation ; as inany family or any community the young and strong and 
fearless count for more with the future than the doddering greybeards 
do. Age is honorable—chiefly because it was once young. 


A PROPHET That Christian warrior, Gen. Lew. Wallace, (who is willing 
ANO son , heaven should receive credit for having inspired him to write 
; Ben Hur) is not a haughty man, despite his associations. He 
does not care how many common people hear his mind in motion. 
If the Associated Press has wires up Yonder—and it were impious 
: and treasonable to dream that heaven would or earth could get along 
; without the intellectual and moral aid of the American newspaper— 
the morning of Dec. 17 must have joyed the shades of Washington 
and his peers. They must have felt that they did not live in vain. 

Gen. Wallace not only writes novels by Revelation. The mantle of 
Elijah has been promoted to his shoulders. ‘‘ Mark ny words! ”’ cries 
the Hoosier Seer. ‘“‘Japan needs a thrashing. We can thrash her. 
Therefore we shall thrash her.’’ He would also like to steal Hawaii, 
and to expel from Congress one man, not yet daft, who reminded the 
world-eaters that we haven’t powder enough to fire our salutes, much 
less to bombard all creation. Fancy Lincoln trying to rival such an 
American ! 

Gen. Wallace is older than he once was, though very likely no wiser ; 
but he looks still able to thrash some crippled street beggar or super- 
annuated apple-woman. Very likely there are small newsboys whom 
he could give what they ‘‘ need ”’ in the way of a beating. Let him set 


a good American example and “ lick ’’ somebody—first making sure, of 
course, that it is somebody he can “‘lick.’’ Clearly, it would be as un- 
patriotic to try to thrash anyone that was a little too big for him, as to 
neglect thrashing anyone that was small enough or lame enough. 

Gen. Lew. has kindled myriads of Chautauqua intellects; but he is 
more useful in some other quarters as evidence of the leisure and in- 
genuity the Almighty had to spare when He was making samples. 
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Half a century ago a few American missionaries knocked at 4 PRETTY 
the doors of Hawaii, bringing to these poor heathen the Gospel PAGE OF 


of love. The Hawaiians have their faults, but they are gener- 
ous and hospitable. They opened to the Heralds of the White Christ. 
The Christian payment of this heathen kindness is that in 50 years 
the Hawaiians have been robbed of their government, the sons of mis- 
sionaries are fat with—er—acquired—lands and wealthand power ; the 
islands reek with vile civilized disease ; and the nation above all the 
world builded in the name of freedom is preparing to steal what little 
the poor entertainers have been able tokeep. If only Wendell Phillips 
were alive! He was one man whocould and would have found the 
right words for such a case. 


PENSION 
THE 


So far as the Lion’s limited vision will reach, the worst logic 
of our American pension list is that the Jingoes are not on it. 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Senator Morgan and Gen. Lew. Wal- 
lace and their sort are ruining their voices howling for wars they would 
let other people fight. Disability of the mouth is a serious thing for 
the sort of statesmen we raise now. No one could blow out their 
brains, for obvious reasons ; but as they are willing to shed their talk 
for their country they ought to be reimbursed. Money talks. That’s 
all ¢hey do. Pay them for their patriotism. And it wouldn’t take 
much. 


Yes, indeed! Let us ‘“‘succeed’’ Senator White. A party 
name is so much more important than brains and experience! 
We can afford the time it takes a man to learn the ropes and 
win standing. White has better filled his place than it was ever filled 
before — we all admit that. Therefore let us kick him out and trust an 
unproved man. It is so much more important to have a Republican 
Senator than a good Senator. It is more American. The Lion is a Re- 
publican ; Senator White is a Democrat. That settles it. The Ameri- 
can who would let an honorable record stand between him and the 
party name (in the mouth of the ward boss) isn’t up to date. 


POLITICS 
AND 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce—an organization of SOUND 
the 1000 leading business men in an educated and progressive 
American population of 103,000—opposes Hawaiian annexa- 
tion for several sound business reasons and for the good American 
reason that this republic should not countenance the disfranchisement 
of 97,000 natives by 3000 foreigners. As the Argonaut justly says, it is 
refreshing to find Americans with some regard for their country’s 
honor as well as for their own pockets. 


FROST- 
BITTEN 


The most imbecile argument ever advanced by any articulate 
creature is the refrain of some who know nothing about 
California except that it is inveigling their fellow-citizens — 
that a decent climate ‘‘ must be monotonous.”’ 

The only monotonous thing in this world is trouble. Taxes and 
slush and corns and pneumonia and what some people are pleased to 
term their intellects—these are monotonous. But no one ever got 
tired of a comfortable salary and yearned to starve for achange. Out- 
side Bloomingdale, no one, even in the East, asks his friends to kick 
him now and then, to add piquancy to their usual harmonious inter- 
course. The Lion has not heard of any Eastern lover who desires his 
sweetheart to run away with Jones, that she may be dearer by contrast 
when she repents and comes back. We may be “ unable to stand pros- 
perity '’— but all of us are willing to try. 

Nay, friends and fellow-graduates from hostile weather, the only 
monotonous thing about California is the regularity and multitudinous- 
ness wherewith it convinces the Easterner who looks upon it that it isan 
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134 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
incomparably pleasanter place to live in than the place where he was 
born. And that isn’t so monotonous to California as it is to the East; 
where the towns have grown 50% while Los Angeles, for instance, was 


growing 900%. 
THE In poor, misgoverned England a politician would as soon dare 
CIVIL cut his throat as attack the civil service. The Blasted Briton 
SERVICE. may be no great “‘hustler’’ for coin; he may be addicted to 


landgrabbing and other sins which arouse our virtuous indignation ; 
but he is neither slow enough nor dishonest enough to think or pretend 
that there is one code of morals for public business and another for 
private business. The monarchy that rules him hasn’t power to ram 
general corruption in the public service down his throat. 

Is the ward boss any better than the queen, that he should be stronger? 
Is there an American business man alive who would allow anyone to 
run his store or his office on the spoils system? Is it much of an 
American who finds his pocket more important than patriotism — his 
store holier than his country? 

One of the best things we have done in our history has been the up- 
building, within a dozen years, of a civil service —which means merely 
that we will be as honest in governing ourselves as in running our shops. 
It means that our public employés shall be men who know their busi- 
ness. One of the most dangerous symptoms in our experiment is that 
this law of good morals, good sense and good citizenship can be seri- 
ously menaced. It is attacked by all the scrubs, and by many who pass 
for respectable. The Lion has no notion that so stupendous a folly as 
theirs can ever again win in the United States; but the very fact of so 
extensive and important an attack is enough to show us that the repub- 
lic is not yet where we can go to sleep and let it take care of itself. 


FOOD Decent people may not know everything, but they know what 
FOR is decent. No amount of newspapers can muddle the fact 
THOUGHT. that the Cuban leaders are murdering envoys and bragging 


about it. A flag of truce was never disregarded in civilized warfare. It 
was never done by Spaniards in their 350 years of American conquest. 
It was almost never done by Indians. People who kill a messenger of 
peace are below any savages known. Nor will decent Americans forget 
another thing. The Cuban ‘“‘ government’ hides in New York; the 
Cuban generals are not Cubans but hired foreigners—hired by the 
Junta. These skulkers and these Hessians do not inténd that the people 
of Cuba, nor even the small part of them who are fighting for Cuba, 
shall have any choice. They might choose something that would leave 
the Hessian generals and the cowardly Junta out of a job. And we are 
coolly asked to believe that this despotism of imported half-breed des- 
perados, runaway politicians and unscrupulous speculators is making 
a fight for Cuban liberty! Spanish government has not been blameless 
in the island; but it is heaven itself compared to the fate of the com- 
mon people of Cuba if they fell into the power of their present dicta- 
tors. The assassination of the envoys will recall thousands of Ameri- 
cans to common-sense about Cuba. 


About as comfortable a half hour as a bedeviled American can put in, 
once in a while, these demagogue days, is to pick up and read again 
poor Bunner’s ‘‘ The Zadoc Pine Labor Union.’’ 


Now what has Prof. H. T. Peck done? The Critic remarks that his 
nimble tracks are again visible across the pages of the Bookman, and 
urges him to call that peppery monthly the /es/er—‘‘ because it certainly 
is not a literary journal.’’ If the Crztic and the Bookman are going to 
begin shooting-up one another’s heels, no one ought to be weary this 
winter, even in New York. 
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, WHICH TS 
WRITTEN | 


AT least half of the books printed 
nowadays indicate that literature as 
conceived by their authors is the art of tell- 
ing cleverly how little they know. 


—_—=a— 





The best thing about the average new book of the day is that the re- 
viewer can swap it at a second-hand stall for a dog-eared volume printed 
when people did not write unless they had to—and when they wrote 
something we cannot finish with one reading. Who (except its author) 
has read an 1897 book twice? 


Yone Noguchi, the little Japanese dreamer, who did not need AGAIN 
to be long in California before he found an inspiration, has THE 
issued another slender volume of his remarkable verse. This “ SNAIL.” 
time Charles Warren Stoddard contributes an introduction of praise as 
tropical as his own South Seas, and the great Keith furnishes a strik- 
ingly Keith-like illustration. Zhe Voice of the Valley is a remarkable 
Oriental exaltation ~e the Yo Semite. The verse shows in form and 
feeling a deep saturation of Whitman; but it is not safe to conclude 
hastily that it is a mere imitation. In these unmarshaled stanzas there 
is enough Yone Noguchi to make the performance of this young Ori- 
ental in the least Oriental of tongues really surprising and of no ordi- 
nary promise. Wm. Doxey, San Francisco. 75 cents. Parker, Los 
Angeles. 


One wishes there were more writing of such stories as the REFRESHING 
seven which fill Octave Thanet’s 4 Book of True Lovers so full LOVE 


at once of humanity and literary skill. From this author we STORIES. 


always expect vital work ; and we always get it. These are truly love-- 
stories, and not of the ordinary run, either — but many-sided and deep 
with unharried tenderness and quiet strength and gentle humor. Way 
& Williams, Chicago. $1.25. 


Twenty-one stories and sketches of Acadian life and love in CHARMING 
Louisiana, by the author of Aayou Folk, part the plump covers STORIES OF 


of Kate Chopin’s 4A Night in Acadie most refreshingly. Here THE SOUTH. 


are good human stories, full of delicate feeling and vital if simple in- 
terest, in an atmosphere evidently true. A few of the numbers are 
slight, even for sketches, but all are graceful; and the longer stories are 
of those that come to the heart. Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.25. 


A good story, well planned and generally well told, is Kate THE 
M. Cleary’s Like a Gallant Lady. If stories upon the West never HARD 


fell below this standard we should be very well off; for Mrs. NORTHWEST. 


Cleary is one of those who know what they are talking about. The 
maddening sordidness of average life as it is lived on the Nebraska 
prairies — the typical Plains conditions where the very illimitableness 
of the horizon seems to narrow humanity unspeakably-—-is depicted 
vividly, and frames, in Mrs. Cleary’s canvas, the two types so charac- 
teristic of that environment; the general average, whom the plains 
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break down, the superior few like ‘‘ Jardine” and ‘‘Ivera’’ who will not 
be broken —but migrate. ‘‘ Mrs. McLelland ’’ is badly overdrawn — too 
funny to be artistic — and there are traces of like over-color elsewhere. 
But the story is a good story, and a welcome one ; and there is the right 
ring in Mrs, Cleary’s attitude toward Nebraska— 


“From a woman whom the West 
Harbored bride, and slave and guest, 

Has been kind to— has been cruel — 
And has given worst — and best!" 


Way & Williams. Chicago. $1.25. 


A good deal of modern feminine common-sense is embalmed 
in Lillian Bell’s From a Girl’s Point of View, in amber of rather 
unusual clarity. If the author does not take herself and her 
texts too seriously, neither is she flippant. A light style perhaps best 
carries her intuitive and somewhat experienced verdicts on raw male 
persons under 35, ‘‘Woman’s Rights in Love,’’ ‘‘Men as Lovers”’ (a 
poor apology for what they might be, as she shows), tiresome men of 
many sorts, and ‘‘the New Woman.’’ It is easy and not unprofitable 
reading. Harper & Bros., N.Y. $1.25. 


On the Heights, by Lucien Harwood Foote, is a book of verse 
California need not be ashamed of. It is much above the 
present average Eastern output, in expression and insight, and 
has many bits of local color particularly interesting to Californians. 
The book is exquisitely printed and execrably proofread by the Roy- 
croft Printing Shop, East Aurora, N. Y., an establishment most noted 
for the quality of its paper. The typographical blunders in it are al- 
most incredible in number and excuselessness ; and Gen. Foote’s verse 
really deserved better things. For sale by A. M. Robertson, San Fran- 
cisco. $2. 

Six hundred pages now, and in this country, make a rather 
formidable-looking novel; and many who pick up Chas. Ben- 
LEGS. ham’s 7he Fourth Napoleon will find it toolong. It is the miss- 
ing heir come to his own —or to what isn’t his own, by Republican 
ideas — even more easily than the Third and Little did. The Fourth is 
reminiscent of the Third, but many degrees degenerate. Indeed, it is 
hard to remember a character so unsparingly carried out to the last de- 
velopment of cowardice, indecision and currishness, The story gath- 
ers some force as it goes; and in its climax is sometimes strong. H. 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Clyde Fitch, from whom we have heard pleasantly before, 
renews his claim upon us with a new volume no less fetching, 
The Smart Set is a daintily-dressed collection of ‘‘ correspon- 
dence and conversations ’’ between those at whom its title points. The 
selfishness and shallowness of that self-fooled little world find judi- 
cious exploitation—but withal it is not forgotten that there is 
humanity even there; and Mr. Fitch handles the touch of nature as 
well as he does the finger of quiet ridicule. H.S. Stone & Co. Chi- 
cago. §$1. 

An unregenerate person, who has been reading some of Geo. 

W. Cable’s own brilliancies as a reviewer, remarks that ‘‘ Mr. 

Cable cannot hope to escape being called — by those who in- 
sist on comparisons —the E. P. Roe of Louisiana.’’ 


The Right Side of the Car is a beautifully dressed book of 59 pages by 
John Uri Lloyd; with several illustrations, and a nobly exaggerated Mt. 
Tacoma for frontispiece. The content is a delicate, emotional sketch 
which would be sure to please the Cincinnati Woman’s Club, where it 
was cradled. Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston, $1.00. 
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Women's Clubs in California, Arizona and New Mexico are invited to correspond with the editor of this 
department, Mas, Writs Lorn Moons, 1416 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Cal, 


California has not yet formed a State federation of women’s clubs, 
perhaps because in so large a State the undertaking seems a difficult 
one. The Parliament of Southern California and the Congress in the 
| northern part of the State serves somewhat the purpose of federation, 

although the touch established is not so close nor the organization so 
complete as in State federation. 

A number of clubs have individual membership in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and through them no doubt the State 
federation idea will gain a foothold. Already plans have been discussed 
for forming two California federations, one in the north, one in the 
south, with a general meeting once a year. 


Organized in 1891, The Friday Morning Club, of Los Angeles, A DEAN 





In addition to the presentation of a wide range of subjects, through 
papers by its members, the Friday Morning Club enriches its program- 
mes with talks or lectures by noted visitors. Thus Jane Addams has 
addressed the club upon her life work, social settlements; Susan B. 
Anthony has talked upon her favorite theme; Bob Burdette has lent his 
wit and humor—andso on. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, the mother 
of the club and its president emeritus, is still a valuable counselor and 
guide, and her able papers have graced the programmes from year to 
year. The present president, Mrs. Joseph Sartori, is a young woman of 
social tact and business ability. Under her chairmanship a stock com- 
pany has been formed for the erection of a club home. The building, 
which is to be located near the center of the city, will cost, with the 
site, about $20,000. It is hoped to make it a general home for women’s 
organizations. 

Although essentially conservative, and not, as a club, openly espous- 
ing any especial causes, the members of the Friday Morning Club are 
always found among the leaders in all altruistic and progressive move- 
ments. Incorporated, belonging to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and unlimited in membership, the Friday Morning Club, 
living up to its motto, ‘In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; 
in all things, charity,’’ is an organization of which any city might feel 
proud. 


One of the most remarkable clubs in the West is the SANTA FE’s 
Woman’s Board of Trade of Santa Fé, N. M. In 1892 the UNIQUE 
Santa Fé County World’s Fair Committee had constructed, as 
an exhibit for the Woman’s Building, a $3,000 filigree silver table en- 
riched with precious stones, gold, copper and other mineral products of 
that country ; to be sold and the proceeds devoted to founding a public 
library. After the Columbian Exposition the association was continued, 


has now a membership of over three hundred, comprising AMONG 
many of the most cultured and talented women in the city. WOMAN’S CLUBS. 
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and has developed into one of the great social and municipal forces or 
Santa Fé. 

Mrs Cora L. Bartlett, ‘‘ Lady Commissioner for New Mexico”’ at the 
Columbian Exposition, was the first president as well as chief founder 
of this club. She is a woman of rare ability and enthusiasm, and has 
rendered important services not only to Santa Fé but to the whole 
Territory. 

Mrs. Ida Bacon Rivenburg, the present president, is also well known 
for her attainments. To the untiring energy and ability of these two 
women the phenomenal achievements of the Woman’s Board of Trade 
are largely due. 

With but thirty active members, working in a city where the Mexican 
element largely predominates, this organization has founded a public 
library, remodeled and beautified the plaza (expending some $2,600 on 
the work), donated a library to the Territorial Institute for Deaf Mutes, 
besides caring for the poor and instituting numerous municipal re- 
forms. The humanitarian department has done a noble work in 
decreasing cruelty to dumb brutes. Authorized to purchase all hope- 
lessly disabled animals, this committee has had some curious experi- 
ences. Not long since, Mrs. Prince, the chairman, purchased from a 
peon at a fair price an overburdened and sadly crippled beast. Early 
next morning the street before her home was filled with men leading 
burros in various stages of decrepitude—all for sale. 

In order to maintain its many altruistic works the Woman’s Board 
of Trade has, in addition to the usual bazaars and exhibitions, institu- 
ted a series of excursions to more or less remote Indian pueblos to 
witness the native dances; it maintainsa ‘floating exchange,’’ by 
means of which, without the expense of definite headquarters, women’s 
work is interchanged ; it has upon occasion formed itself into a catering 
corps, notably when the Territorial Legislature banqueted the Legisla- 
ture of Colorado, at which time this club of thirty women provided 
sumptuously for over 800 guests. 

This progressive organization early in its life joined the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Membership is unlimited. The depart- 
ments represented are: finance, library, visiting and relief, intelligence, 
improvement, industrial, house and repair, woman’s exchange, pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and reception. 


THE The Woman’s Parliament of Southern California, organized 
WOMAN’S in 1892, has exercised a wide influence upon the intellectual 
PARLIAMENT. life of women in the southern counties. Mrs. Elmira J. 
Stephens, of Los Angeles, the first president, now president emeritus, 
is known all over the State for extraordinary executive ability and as 
the most indefatigable worker for charitable objects. She was succeeded 
in office by Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, a woman of wide experience 

along educational lines. 
Meeting semi-annually, at different points in Southern California, the 
Parliament has brought to light much hidden talent, and has served as 
an inspiration to the formation of local clubs. Subjects covering the 
entire field of woman's activity, from domestic economy and sanitation 
to the highest literary work, have been presented and discussed. Sec- 
retaries are appointed i in each of the seven southern counties to assist in 
securing programmes and in promoting interest in the Parliament. An 
association of individuals meeting for the free discussion of all ques- 
tions, the Parliament has always kept itself non-sectarian and non- 

political. 

Dr. Belle Reynolds, elected to the presidency at the last session, has 
strong character and high attainments. She it was who, during the late 
war, defended the transports laden with wounded soldiers, receiving for 
her bravery the title of Major. 
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A TOURNAMENT OF ROSES. 


N the first of January a procession of flowers moved slowly along 
© into the heart of Pasadena; passing over streets which had been 
cut through the orange groves and vineyards of the original 

settlers of twenty years before. In the procession was a huge float filled 
with little children, who seemed like cupids floating on a sea of flowers. 
In the center of the float were piled flowers of all kinds, which rose in 
a tower, from which the white and pink tipped petals of roses and orange 
blossoms fell— the snowflakes of this New Year’s day. The procession 
was beautiful and interesting from almost every standpoint; but this 
float caught my fancy from the fact that playing about the flowers, and 
following the children undisturbed by the cheering crowds, were two 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 
humming birds, which flew from flower to flower as though it was a part 
of the entertainment, as it certainly was. And as the sun glistened and 
flashed from their bronze breasts it told the complete story of Southern 
California on New Year’s day. 

The Tournament of Roses originated in the Valley Hunt Club of 
Pasadena. The first suggestion was published some ten years ago in one 
of the Los Angeles papers calling for a celebration in honor of the ripen- 
ing of the orange, and the result wes the Tournament of Roses, which, 
while under the auspices of this club, attracted the attention of the en- 
tire country. From these tournaments in which the old Spanish games 
were revived, the various towns and cities of California obtained the 
suggestions which resulted in ‘‘ Floral days” all over the State. New 
Year’s is the worst possible time for a Tournament of Roses, but for ten 
or more years Pasadena has made an exhibition that has delighted the 
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strangers within her gates and given a vast amount of pleasure to those 
who live here. This year the day was particularly unpropitious. A 
heavy frost had robbed the.rose bushes of their finest blossoms, and 
even in the Land of Roses these beautiful flowers were at a premium. 
In spite of this, Pasadena made a gallant display, and the strangers who 
gazed at the passing show, probably never before saw so many flowers 
in the open air on New Year's day. 

The day opened with blue skies, a soft tropical wind, the air filled 
with the song of birds; and no one would have suspected that it was 
January first. The line of march was up Colorado street to Orange 
Grove avenue, and when the white-cloaked rider, who acted as an ad- 
vance guard, moved on, he was followed by a throng of riders, carriages, 
floats, decorated with a wealth of flowers and verdure, that aroused the 
enthusiasm of the lookers on. It is needless to describe each individual 
display — the office of the newspapers — but the picture as a noble whole 








C. M. Davis Eng. Co. THE MAY POLE. Photo. by Parks 


was unique and beautiful, telling a wonderful story df the climate and 
possibilities of life in California in midwinter. There were floats filled 
with laughing, bare-headed children, surrounded by the strange blos- 
soms of the eucalyptus; even the outriders being in green to carry out 
the color schemes. Another float was a medley of roses. There a carriage 
was smothered in calla lilies ; another had for its decoration the red holly- 
like berries of the pepper tree, whose rich lace-like leaves added grace 
and beauty to the picture. A private carriage was decorated with red 
lily-like Poinsettias, against a background of green. Still another was 
covered with the rich lavender tints of the heliotrope. There were four- 
in-hands loaded with beautiful women, who seemed to be sitting on a 
mass of bloom ; tandems whose harness was covered with smilax and 
carnations; and traps which fairly blazed with color. Then came the 
bicycles singly, in pairs and platoons ; all decorated with flowers. Many 
carried little girls, themselves covered with flowers and wearing gar- 
lands upon their heads—a bright and beautiful picture of summer on 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. Photo. by Parks. 
THE THROOP POLYTECHNIC AND STREET PARADE, 


wheels, scattering blossoms along the streets and byways on a winter 
day. The floral features of the procession did not comprise all the at- 
tractions. There was a gallant showing of mounted troops from Los 
Angeles, and columns and files of various clubs and organizations who 
went through marvelous maneuvers as they went along. There were 
columns of black-plumed knights, a political club of renown in white- 
and-yellow, a working man’s organization, telling of the liberty of man 
and the dignity of labor. Perhaps the feature which aroused the most 
enthusiasm, was a coach loaded with the pioneers of Pasadena —the 
men who laid the foundation for one of the most remarkable towns in 
any State—a community that has given health and happiness to thous- 
ands of Eastern people. 

It would be impossible in the limits of this paper to describe this 
pageant — nor is it necessary. It was a picture of flowers, framed in a 
setting of orange groves, to be considered as a unit, and as such it was a 
novel sight to the hundreds of strangers who filled the semi-tropic city. 
People in the East are familiar with the features of the average carnival ; 
but a day given up to flowers, a rose day, when these beautiful emblems 
of the California winter are showered about in profusion, is something 
which is long remembered, and which is well worth coming to Califor- 


nia to see. 
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PLEASURE ‘RESORTS OF LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY 


Drawn by J. B. McArthur 


IN THE ARROYO SECO. 


Giepelints €06 M8 < cee 
pete. Preparations 
are now being 
made to construct 
a bicycle track 
from Pasadena to 
Los Angeles. Good 
pedestrians often 
make up a party, 
and start out early 
in the morning, 
returning at dusk, 
with active appe- 
tites and a glow of 
health which more 





NE of the chief attrac- 
tions of this section to 
visitors lies in the num- 


ber of picturesque and interest- 
ing resorts within a day’s drive 
of Los Angeles city. There is 
an infinite variety between the 
pine-clad Sierra Madre range, 
sometimes snow-capped in win- 
ter, and the ocean, where a dip 
may often be indulged in with 
comfort at midwinter. Good 
roads lead in all directions from 
the city, and easy trails have 
been built into the nearer 
mountain ranges. 

A favorite way of making a 
trip from Los Angeles to one of 
these resorts is for a party to 
charter a tally-ho coach, many 
of which are kept for the ac- 
commodation of visitors in 
Los Angeles. Bicycle riders 
are independent of other means 
of locomotion. One of the 
favorite bicycle trips from Los 
Angeles is to Santa Monica, 
over which course there is an 
annual race, in which many 
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Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 





© M. Davis Eng. Co. 





AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND. 








Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. AT SANTA MONICA. Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 
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than compensates them for the slight fatigue they may have under- 
gone. For those who prefer an easier mode of locomotion, there are 
railroads, steam and electric, leading in almost every direction from 
Los Angeles to the most noteworthy points of interest. 

Residents of Los Angeles county are particularly fortunate in being 
located within easy distance of the ocean. In addition it has this great 
advantage, that the beauties of the beach may be enjoyed to perfection 
every month of the year. Even at midwinter, when the beaches on the 
Atlantic coast are deserted, numerous visitors may be seen at the Los 
Angeles county resorts on a Sunday or holiday, enjoying a dip in the 
surf, or gathering ocean treasures. 

Not only is the winter climate beyond all comparison with that of the 
Eastern coast at the same time of year, but the summer is also far more 
pleasant. The steady breeze which blows from the ocean tempers the 





C. M. Davis Eng. Co Photo. by Maude 


THE VALLEY, ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND THE OBSERVATORY 
FROM THE MT. LOWE RY. 


heat that may be felt inland, making the climate equable and as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

The leading seaside resorts of Los Angeles are Santa Monica, Re- 
dondo, Long Beach, Alamitos Beach, San Pedro, Terminal Island, and 
Santa Catalina Island. Santa Monica, which is reached in less than an 
hour by two lines of steam railroad and an electric road, is the best 
known and most popular seaside resort of the county. It is a well im- 
proved, progressive little town, with beautiful homes, fine beach and 
inany attractions for summer visitors. 

The most attractive route for a drive to Santa Monica is along the 
foothills of the Cahuenga valley, a frostless section of land, between 
Los Angeles and the ocean, where lemons, winter vegetables and other 
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tender crops are raised. Running up into the hills are several pictur- 
esque cafions, the best known of which are Laurel cafion, Sepulveda 
cafion and Coldwater cafion. Three miles this side of Santa Monica is 
the branch Soldiers’ Home, with a thousand inmates. 

Redondo has a large hotel ; a wharf, from which fine fishing is to be 
had ; a swimming bath, pebble beach, and a nursery, where there are 
five acres of carnations. 

San Pedro is more of a shipping port than a seaside resort. The view 
from the high bluff is most picturesque. Point Fermin lighthouse is 
about three miles from town. Across the bay from San Pedro is 
Terminal Island, a narrow spit of land, which, during the past season, 
has become very popular with Los Angeles people, many of whom have 











C. M. Davis Eng. Co SAN GABRIEL MISSION. Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 


built neat cottages. This place has the advantage of the ocean on one 
side and the still water of the bay on the other. 

Long Beach, a few miles east of San Pedro, is a quiet family resort, 
with one of the finest stretches of hard, level beach on the coast, and a 
pleasure wharf 1600 feet in length. Alamitos Beach, adjoining Long 
Beach, has a high, breezy location on a bluff. 

Santa Catalina is a picturesque, mountainous island, about 30 miles 
in length and twenty miles from the mainland. The water here is re- 
markably calm and clear, so that marine growths may be seen at a depth 
of fifty feet or more. There is fine still-water bathing, fish in immense 
quantity, stage riding, goat hunting, and other attractions. A comfort- 
able hotel furnishes accommodations to visitors, and a good band plays 
during the summer season. The island is conducted as an “‘ up-to-date ”’ 
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winter, as well as summer resort, a steamship making daily trips from 
San Pedro. 

One of the favorite inland resorts for visitors in this section is Santa 
Anita, the ranch of E. J. Baldwin, in San Gabriel Valley, sixteen miles 
from the city, where there is a lake surrounded by beautiful grounds, 
a large winery, and stables containing some noted race horses. The 
trip to Baldwin's is usually made by way of Alhambra, and Sierra Madre 
Villa, a beautiful suburb of Pasadena, returning by way of the old Mis- 
sion of San Gabriel, still in a good state of preservation. 

A shorter trip from Los Angeles is that up the picturesque Arroyo 
Seco to Pasadena, and on to Aitadena, at the foot of Mount Lowe, 
where are slopes covered in spring with the yellow poppy, the State 
flower, to which the unromantic name of eschscholtsia has been given. 

Yet another trip which may be made in half aday from Los Angeles, 











C. M. Davis Eng. Vo ABOVE THE CLOUDS, WILSON’S PEAK. Photo. by Haude 


is by way of Glendale, a pretty suburban town about-six’miles north of 
Los Angeles, through the Verdugo hills and Eagle Rock Valley, a pic- 
turesque glen entirely shut in by low mountains, to Crescenta Cafiada, 
a sloping mesa at the foot of the Sierra Madre, where are some beauti- 
ful homes. The return is usually made by way of Devil's Gate and 
Pasadena. 

All things considered there are few localities which offer such attrac- 
tions to the mountain climber as ‘does this. Making headquarters in 
the city, a dozen or more interesting mountain trips can be made with 
facility, each of them taking an entirely new section of country, with 
different scenery and surroundings, and none of them occupying neces- 
sarily more than three days, while several of the most attractive can be 
made within twenty-four hours. 

Another great advantage which the mountain climber has in Los 
Angeles county is the favorable nature of the climate, which enables 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. IN THE COUNTRY. Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 


him to dispense altogether with any anxiety in regard to the weather. 
During the summer months he knows that the weather will be uni- 
formly fine, and it is at that time of year that the climate on the mount- 
ain ranges is at its best, the hot air from the valleys being tempered by 
a steady breeze during the day. 


r | 








SIERRA MADRE VILLA. 
Surrounded by orange groves and mountains. 
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The Sierra Madre, or Mother Mountain, the foothills of which are 
about ten miles from Los Angeles city, is a most picturesque and in- 
teresting range, which no tourist should fail to explore. 

The two most popular peaks in the Sierra Madre range are Mount 
Wilson and Mount Lowe. The former is reached by a comfortable 
trail, either on foot or on horseback. Near the summit isa picturesque 
camp where good accommodations are furnished to visitors. The crest 
of the mountain is a park-like tract, shaded by giant junipers and pines, 
from which the visitor looks across a tremendous gorge into the heart 
of the range. : 

Mount Lowe is reached by railroad and a combination of cable and 
electric cars, the latter forming an interesting and ingenious system of 
mountain railway, which extends to Alpine Tavern, at a height of 
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about 5000 feet. Here is a home-like mountain hotel, constructed of 
logs. Half way up is Echo Mountain House, a modern hotel in every 
respect, and an observatory. A wonderful view of the San Gabriel 
Valley, with Los Angeles and the ocean in the distance, is obtained. 
Some Los Angeles business men remain for several weeks in summer 
on the mountain, coming to town every morning. 

These are but a few of the outings within easy reach of the city, but 
typical of the rest. Even in the city parks there are picturesque drives 
and rambles in great variety ; and in every direction outside, a ride of 
any sort is delightful and interesting. 

During the spring and summer months many people find much en- 
joyment in making up a party with a comfortable covered wagon and 
camping out, driving from place to place as fancy dictates, sleeping 
either in the wagon or in the open air, under the stars. 
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THE HOTEL OF THE FOREST. 


OUR hours’ ride southward from the hurley-burley of San Fran- 
cisco brings one to a spot so entirely different that the transition 
almost partakes of enchantment. In fact it is wholly unlike 

any other point of interest in California. Even the tourist who winters 
in Southern California and travels northard in the spring will find no 
sameness at El Monte. 

In Southern California it is June the year round; at El Monte it is 
spring all winter. In the South it is the abundant sunshine which 
appeals toone. Even the palms, with wide extended fingers, seem to 
stretch their arms in wanton enjoyment of ever clear skies. At E! 
Monte the key is more subdued. Above the broad spreading oaks and 
the towering pines there is sunshine, but beneath them there is shadow 
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made richer by the patches of warm, yellow light which filters through. 
In the South the odor of orange blossoms and heliotrope is carried by 
breezes that are tempered by the warm Japanese ocean current. But 
here is the scent of pine needles, while the adjacent snow-covered 
mountains lend a keenness to the air which is at once pleasant and in- 
vigorating. At the Arcadia or Coronado old ocean pounds rythmetically 
under one’s very window, while at the Hotel del Monte the ocean's 
murmur comes softly from Monterey’s historic bay — indeed the very 
atmosphere of repose and quiet pervades the place. 

Although drives and walks extend everywhere, fortunately no change 
has been allowed in the natural features of the park, for no human skiil 
could duplicate Nature’s imposing majesty, which here must ever rele- 
gate to the background the inviting verandas, the music, the art, the 
glittering halls and the interesting system of the great hotel. 

As one enters this lawn-carpeted forest, he is amazed and awed. 
Instinctively Bryant’s famous lines, ‘‘ The groves were God’s first tem 
ples,’’ come to mind, and despite the charms of the famous hostelry 
beyond, he is inclined to linger reverently among the stately pines or 
beneath the ivy-grown and moss-festooned oaks. 
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THE GARDEN OF LOS ANGELES. 


ANY people in search of homesites already improved with 
bearing fruit trees, have wondered why Vernon had not been 
absorbed as a suburban residence section earlier in the history 

of Los Angeles. 
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When Los Angeles was still very young the Vernon district was prac- 


tically the garden of Los Angeles, supplying the demand for small 
fruits, vegetables, oranges and other fruits at prices which made the 
pioneer growers wealthy. Later on these older settlers became so at- 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


tached to their orchards and beautiful homes as to positively decline to 
divide these orchards and gardens into town lots. This forced the city’s 
progress to less desirable sections and kept the beautiful Vernon garden 
from being ‘‘cut up.’’ So the trees became year after year more pro 
ductive, yielding their owners good incomes. The homes, amid the 
orchards and gardens of small fruits, shrubs and flowers, in tropical pro- 
fusion, area delight toall. The streets are lined with stately shade trees, 
which, together with the orchards, make one vast garden, miles in ex- 
tent. But in the face of all this there came, a few years ago, so pro- 
nounced a demand for homes in this favored section as to break down 
all disinclination and to open the way for smaller homesites. These 
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smaller holdings retain all the trees, small fruits, etc., making lovely 
places upon which hundreds of excellent homes have been and are 
being built. 

Naturally business houses followed the building of homes, until a 
lively business center at the intersection of Central and Vernon avenue 
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Corner Compton and Vernon Avenues. 


supplies the local demand. On annexation to the city, important im- 
provements, such as grading Central avenue its entire length to the 
Santa Fé station of the Redondo and Santa Monica branches at the 
south line of the city, were carried to completion, cement curbing and 
sidewalks ; electric lights and rapid electric car service followed. Water 
from private wells or the city mains provides an abundant supply 
for all needs. The entire section is under the city zanja, with ample 
supply for irrigation purposes. The soil is the richest of sandy loam, 
and slopes gently to the south and west, just enough to delight the 
user of zanja water. This natural drainage and the porous nature of 
the soil prevents muddy streets and standing water, leaving the roads in 
perfect condition after the hardest rains. As to the productiveness of 
the soil, a visit to the orchards of the Messrs. Gibbs, Pallett, Chambers, 
Mackenzie and others will convince at sight. 

The people are of the right class, intelligent, cultured and progressive, 
hence school, church and social facilities are of high order. ‘‘ Like 
begets like,’’ so it is but natural that the same class of people con 
stantly seek homes in this locality so favored by nature and improve 
ments. Ere long Vernon will outgrow the older but less favored sub 
urbs of the Angel City. 
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It Oovers the Earth. 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE has a larger 
certified circulation than any Pacific 
coast monthly. With the exception of 
one daily, it has the largest certified cir- 
culation of any Southern California 
publication. The majority of its cir- 
culation is in and adjacent to Los An- 
geles. 

Yet it has more readers among the 
cream of the people throughout Arizona 
and New Mexico than have all California 
publications combined, and reaches reg- 
ularly the free reading-room tables of 
500 Eastern public libraries, none of 
which have less than a thousand readers. 
It is in all California libraries, news 
stands, hotels, and overland and local 
trains. It is in twenty-five London 
libraries, and has readers in Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Australia and 
Japan, and other foreign countries. Add 
to this the fact that it is sent broadcast 
by local readers, and it is patent that it 
covers more of the earth (for the size of 
its editions) than any known publication. 

After looking it over, the business 
man does not consign it to the waste- 
basket, but takes it home. At the home 
it is not used within twenty-four hours 
to start fires, but for weeks occupies a 
conspicuous place on the sitting-room 
table. It lasts long enough to be seen 
from cover to cover, again and again, by 
each member of the household, by their 
visitors, and by their Eastern friends, to 
whom they take pride in eventually 
sending it. It therefore effectively 
reaches two fields, while it charges the 
advertiser but for one. 


DEPARTMENT. 


A Consumption Cure Scientifi- 
cally Tested. 

In the January columns of this maga- 
zine reference was made to a new dis- 
covery for the cure of consumption 
which was attracting wide attention 
among scientific and medical men. 

Among the cases under treatment the 
sputa of the following one was submit- 
ted, both before and after treatment, to 
the famous expert and analytical chem- 
ist, W. N. Sherman, M. D. Concerning 
the first submitted, his report was as 
follows : 

W. WHITTINGTON, M. D 

Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your letter and 
remittance. Specimen of sputa in same mail. I 
have made an examination of same, and find in 
it the Tubercle Bacilli in abundance. You need 
have no hesitancy, under the circumstances, of 
making a Positive Diagnosis. 


Yours ee. 
W. N. SHERMAN, M. D. 


Just three months later, the father of 
this afflicted yourg man, believing his 
son was well, from the improvement, 
etc., by the direction of Dr. Whittington, 
forwarded to Dr. Sherman sputa for ex- 
amination, as per the following com- 
munication : 

REEDLEY, Fresno Co., Cal. 
DR. WHITTINGTON, 

Dear Sir:—We sent sputa to Dr. Sherman 
and received answer last evening. It's immense! 
Jim has one bottle left yet , don’t send any more 
until you hear from us Of course you may 
guess how we all feel. I have written Sherman 
an answer and given him a statement of his 
former analysis, and asked him to take another 
look at both. Send mean exact copy of first ex- 
amination. I enclose the last examination. 

Yours truly, 
J. FAIRWEATHER. 


The following is the‘ expert’s report 
concerning the second examination : 


J. W. FAIRWEATHER, 
Reedley, Cal. 

Dear Sir :—I have made a careful microscop- 
ical analysis of the specimen of sputa sent me, 
and am unable to find any Tubercle Bacilli in it, 
If there is any good reason to suspect tubercolosis, 
it might be well to have another analysis of the 
sputa in a month or two. 

Yours very truly, 
W. N. SHERMAN, M. D. F. R. M. 
Microscopical Expert. 


Afflicted persons who are interested 
in the foregoing and desire to further in- 
vestigate the matter can do so either by 
letter or a personal visit to Dr. W. Whit- 
tington, of the Belfils Medical Co. 
Rooms 2, 3, 4, 5; 517 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. 

J ANTED—TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 

gentlemen or ladies to travel for responsi- 
ble, established house. Monthly $65.00 and ex- 
penses. Position steady. Reference. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion Company, Dept. V., Chicago. 
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